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LESSONS  OF  STRATEGIC  SURPRISE: 
PEARL  HARBOR,  CUBA  AND 
THE  1973  MIDDLE  EAST  CRISIS 


Strategic  surprise  succeeded  tor  the  "aggressor  at  Peat  I  Harbor,  in 
the  C  tiban  Missile  C  risis,  and  itt  the  I ‘>73  Middle  Last  C  risis.  The  key  to 
undeistamling  the  significance  of  these  crises  lor  Inline  strategic 
planning  lies  primarily  in  an  examination  of  the  toles  played  by 
intelligence  processor  and  decisionmakers  rathei  than  the  failute  ol  the 
intelligence  gatherers  ot  technology.  Reseaichers  in  the  areas  of  belief 
systems  and  decisionmaking  such  as  Ole  llolsti  and  Roberta  Wohlstetter 
have  long  held  that  analysts  seldom  can  review  incoming  information 
objectively.  Instead,  such  information  is  often  unconsciously  fitted  into 
preexisting  intelligence  positions  and  preconceived  behavioi  patterns  01 
else  simply  disregatded  as  ii relevant  ot  erroneous.  This  at  fide  analyzes 
tluee  key  crises  in  an  attempt  to  discuss,  evaluate,  and  expand  these 
conclusions,  to  In  jelly  examine  reasons  lor  diplomatic  successes  and 
failings.  and  to  identify  relevant  tiends  and  commonalities  upon  which 
to  base  useful  recommendations  I'oi  improved  US  stialegy  loimulation. 


1*1  AU  i  HARBOR.  I ‘Ml 

The  United  Slates  and  Japan  began  dulling  towaid  conflict  allet 
Japan's  invasion  ol  Manchmia  in  i'M|.  but  !’•  •sidenl  Roosevelt 


anticipated  continued  resistance  by  China  and  growing  impatience 
among  the  Japanese  public  and  Navy  with  the  sacr.l.ces  lequ.red  loi 
J  apan's  aggressive  policies.  Dm  mg  the  winter  ot  I  MO-4 1 ,  tire  sit  uation 
became  more  serious  despite  continued  opposition  to  wai  m  the  United 
States.  Subtle  warnings  and  attempts  to  negotiate  woe  coupled  w 
sanctions,  but  America's  terms  for  peace  woe  irreconcilable  with 

Japanese  interests  and  stiategy.  .  . 

A  number  of  p.oposals  to.  peace  were  considered  and  , elected 

between  April  l>,  1 1>4 1  and  November  20,  1‘>4I.  Altei  July  -  \  I 
President  Roosevelt  froze  all  Japanese  assets  in  the  United  Stales, 
dosed  all  US  ports  to  Japanese  vessels,  and  proclaimed  a  str.c  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  American  petroleum  products  to  Japan  Ibis  aetioi 
I'oiced  Japan  to  accept  American  demands  tor  withdrasva  lr,m.  (  hma 
and  Indochina  o.  obtain  raw  materials  elsewhere.  The  Japanese 
desperately  needed  oil.  scrap  iron,  bauxite,  and  other  raw  materials  to 
expand  their  economy  and  to  maintain  their  military  lorees.  The  world 
depression  had  already  made  it  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to  export  heir 
products  abroad.  The  roots  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  lay  m  a  chain  of 
events  resulting  from  opposition  to  and  misperception  ot  these  interests 
by  the  United  States.'  The  United  Stales  could  not  accept  the  creation 
of  a  Japanese  sphere  of  “coprosperity"  in  the  l  a.  bast  which  Japan  felt 
was  so  essential  to  her  survival  and  economic  growth.  Successive!) 
stricter  embargoes  challenged  rather  than  restrained  Japan  s  aggressive 

PUTlieS’lapanese  felt  that  US  political  power,  based  on  democratic 
principles,  was  weak:  consequently,  they  had  little  respect  to.  it  US 
efforts  to  avoid  "creating  an  incident  seemed  to  conliim  these  views 
They  were  cognizant  of  superior  US  military  strength,  but  gambled  the 
American  people  would  decide  against  fighting  a  long  war.  Japanese 
strategy,  therefore.  sought  to  resist  a  counterol tensive  as  long  as 

necessary  in  order  to  grind  down  US  nioiale. 

Roberta  Wohlsletler  has  written  perhaps  the  best  study  to  date  on 
the  cause  and  impact  of  the  intelligence  failure  at  I  call  Harbor.  She 
•lt)!uc-  that  the  United  Stales  failed  to  anticipate  I  earl  Harbor  because 
all  the  signals  weie  imbedded  in  an  atmosphere  ol  "noise  no  lot 
want  ol  lelcvanl  infoimalion  Inn  lathe,  because  ol  oveiabundant, 
irrelevant  data  In  Washington,  the  signals  Irom  I  earl  llaibo.  we.e 
competing  with  signals  I, on.  I  mope.  In  Honolulu,  the  competition  was 
with  signals  nuhcaling  a  Japan. *  attack  on  Russia  and  expectations  ol 
local  sabotage  ' 


- . -  -I  i  mi  i^l— 


Ttu  data  provided  by  American  intelligence  agents  was  "excellent, 
and  the  breaking  of  top  prioiity  Japanese  diplomatic  codes  enabled  US 
xtiategisls  to  expect  an  attack.  Although  there  weie  warnings  that  the 
attack  would  occur  at  Pearl  llaiboi.  lew  diplomatic  01  military  analysts 
anticipated  such  a  bold  maneuvei.  Intelligence  icsomces  available  to  the 
United  Stales  included  top  prioiity  Japanese  woildwide  diplomatic  and 
intelligence  codes:  mdio  traffic  analysis  which  located  the  canons 
Japanese  fleets',  economic  and  political  analysis  provided  by 
Ambassador  (new  in  Tokyo:  various  militaiy  attaches  and  obseivers 
thioughout  Asia:  results  of  British  and  other  foreign  intelligence: 
information  piovided  by  experienced  businessmen,  foreign 
coriespondents.  and  newspapermen:  the  Japanese  press:  and 
intergovernmental  personal  contacts.  Japanese  intelligence  upending 
liom  Honolulu  also  supplied  militaiy  authoiitics  in  Tokyo  with 
accurate,  detailed  information  on  US  deployments  in  Pearl  Harbor  and 
advised  of  the  likelihood  of  a  successful  surprise  attack  on  the  facility 
In  late  November.  U>4I,  Ambassadoi  (drew  and  US  intelligence 
sources  warned  that  a  surprise  aggressive  movement  might  suddenly 
emerge  from  Japan.  The  United  Slates  intercepted  a  message  Irom 
Japan  to  Ambassador  Nomura  in  Washington  on  Novcmbei  5.  I ‘Ml 
which  slated  that  the  deadline  for  diplomatic  agreement  with  the 
United  States  was  Novcmbei  25:  this  deadline  was  later  extended  to 
November  2‘).  A  message  intercepted  on  December  b  from  Japanese 
intelligence  in  Honolulu  advised  Tokyo  that  the  oppoitunity  for 
surprise  attack  against  Hawaii  was  good.  The  Japanese  14-Part  Message, 
decrypted  in  Washington  on  December  6  and  7.  DMI.  convinced  the 
President  of  the  immediacy  of  wai.  Othei  well-known  fragments  of 
intelligence  pointing  to  a  Japanese  attack  included  large  tioop  and  ship 
movements  in  Indochina  and  along  the  ('Inna  coast,  changes  in  Japanese 
naval  call  signs,  and  a  radio  silence  in  the  Japanese  Navy  4 

Japan's  decision  to  attack  Hawaii  first  rather  than  move  directly 
south  was  primarily  a  stiategic  gamble  that  a  diiect  attack  on  the  US 
Pacific  f  leet  in  Hawaii  would  achieve  maximum  immediate  destiuction. 
It  culminated  an  oppoitunislie  Ibieign  policy  of  piobing  loi 
weaknesses,  disguising  aims,  and  moving  cautiously  in  seaicli  of  an 
expedient  time  to  act.  The  United  States  was  reluctant  to  go  to  wai 
until  given  no  alternative.  By  DMI,  howevci.  the  stiength  of 
isolationism  had  diminished.  The  Ameiican  people  were  geneially  awaie 
that  the  talks  with  the  Japanese  weie  ending  in  the  days  beloie  IVail 
llaiboi.  bill  weie  not  told  the  nation  might  soon  be  at  wai  Hie  lack  of 
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public  belligerency  perhaps  contributed  to  the  Japanese  misperception 
of  American  will.  The  surprise  attack,  however,  served  to  unify  a 
previously  divided  American  public  behind  the  war  ellort. 

CUBAN  MISSIL.I  CRISIS.  I ‘>62 

American  intelligence  supplied  Washington  with  accurate,  tairly 
detailed  information  on  Soviet  actions  in  Cuba  prior  to  the  October  14 
overflight  which  conclusively  proved  the  existence  of  Soviet  offensive 
missile  installations.  The  quality  of  the  photographs  proved  the  validity 
of  US  charges.  Timely  discovery  of  the  construction  precluded  a  more 
serious  crisis,  inevitable  if  the  United  States  had  been  faced  with 
completed  bases  fully  protected  by  suifaee-to-air  missiles.  US 
intelligence  analysts  and  decisionmakers  failed,  however,  to  accurately 
evaluate  Soviet  strategy  prior  to  the  crisis.  They  either  misunderstood 
or  disregarded  factors  which  might  have  led  the  Soviet  Union  to 
undertake  gambles  to  improve  its  politico-military  posture  because  of 
the  persuasive  belief  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  deploy  strategic- 
weapons  in  Cuba. 

Cuban  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  warmed  noticeably  after 
Defense  Minister  Raoul  Castro’s  visit  to  Moscow  in  July.  Subsequently, 
icfugce  groups  claimed  that  Soviet  military  technicians  were  arriving 
in  Cuba  in  large  numbers  and  later  that  these  ‘  technicians  were 
actually  part  of  military  units  constructing  bases  in  Cuba.  Intelligence 
experts  largely  discounted  these  reports  due  to  lack  of  definitive  proof, 
a  distrust  of  the  motives  of  the  refugees,  the  national  policy  ot 
coexistence  and  its  influence  upon  their  perceptions,  and  the 
undependability  id  untrained  observers. 

As  is  now  well  known.  Navy  air  reconnaissance  photographed  all 
ships  visiting  Cuba  during  the  summer  of  l‘>62.  High-level  U-2 
overflights  were  conducted,  and  by  late  September  US  intelligence  had 
evidence  of  huge  numbers  of  Soviet  militaiy  personnel,  surface-to-air 
missile  sites,  and  H.-2K  light  bombers  in  Cuba.  Despite  the  fact  that 
early  reliable  information  on  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  and 
equipment  was  difficult  to  obtain,  certain  “signs"  might  have  been 
delected  earlier  if  American  intelligence  analysts  and  foreign  policy 
decisionmakcis  had  been  mote  icady  lo  intellectually  accept  the 
iiilioductioii  ol  strategic  missiles  into  Cuba.  One  such  sign  was  that 
many  Soviet  ships  ainvinp  in  Cuba  weie  riding  high  in  the  watei. 
indicating  they  weie  canying  space-consuming  cmgo 
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Id  summary,  refugees,  press  reports,  foreign  intelligence  sources  on 
the  ground,  and  US  reconnaissance  and  visual  observation  increasingly 
indicated  that  the  USSR  intended  to  install  offensive  surface-to-surface 
missiles  in  Cuba.’'  I'lie  Soviet  Union  claimed  only  to  be  interested  in 
maintaining  Uuba's  sovereignty,  but  risked  a  carefully  constructed 
policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  during  the  missile  crisis  to  strengthen  its 
hand  in  a  global  strategic  sense.  Lii<c  Pearl  Harbor,  the  United  States 
tailed  to  anticipate  the  Cuban  crisis  and  recognize  the  signals,  not 
because  relevant  information  was  lacking,  but  because  irrelevant  data 
was  profuse  and  American  officials  were  predisposed  to  interpret  the 
information  in  terms  of  certain  expectations. 

During  the  short  decisionmaking  period,  the  American  public  was 
generally  aware  that  US  relations  with  Cuba  were  becoming  more 
strained,  but  were  not  officially  told  the  Soviet  Union  had  placed 
offensive  missiles  in  Cuba.  As  soon  as  the  American  leadership  and 
public  became  aware  ol  the  Soviet  offensive  buildup,  many  envisioned 
the  possibility  of  another  Pearl  Harbor-type  attack  against  the  United 
States.  Americans  strongly  supported  the  President’s  position  once  the 
nature  of  the  crisis  became  apparent;  those  critical  of  his  actions 
primarily  felt  stronger  steps  should  have  been  taken.  American  public 
reaction  undoubtedly  served  as  one  factor  forcing  Khrushchev  to 
moderate  his  position  on  Cuba. 

Khrushchev  also  seriously  misjudged  the  leadership  abilities  and 
determination  of  President  Kennedy,  probably  because  of  his  failure  to 
react  forcefully  to  the  Bay  of  Pigs  crisis  and  to  the  Berlin  Wall 
construction,  and  because  of  personal  impressions  gained  at  their 
summit  meeting  in  Vienna.  These  impressions,  •ombineJ  with  a  general 
misunderstanding  of  the  strengths  of  democracies  during  periods  of 
crisis,  led  the  Soviet  Union  to  attempt  to  effect  a  major  strategic 
realignment  in  Cuba. 

The  superior  US  military  position  in  the  Caribbean  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  Cuban  missile  installations  was  well  understood  by 
Moscow.  Soviet  strategists  were  convinced  that  their  secrecy  and 
deception  and  the  rapidity  of  construction  would  preclude  any 
effective  US  response,  however.  This  conclusion  was  strengthened  by 
the  US  failure  to  respond  to  the  previous  buildup  of  conventional 
defensive  weapons  systems.  When  the  nature  of  the  threat  became 
evident  and  the  decision  was  made  by  the  President  to  use  foice  if 
necessary,  various  deployments  weie  hurried  to  make  US  determination 
credible  to  the  Soviet  Union  The  USSR  had  no  real  conventional 
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military  option  with  which  to  challenge  the  American  threat  once 
confrontation  e merger!.  Neither  air  protection  nor  naval  escorts  were 
available  to  break  the  US  blockade.  Tactical  nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba 
may  have  offered  some  defense  to  the  island,  but  die  massive  US 
preparations  being  readied  for  a  possible  invasion  gave  Khrushchev  clear 
evidence  of  his  military  inferiority  in  the  area. 

Six  alternatives  wete  available  to  the  United  Stales  as  means  of 
meeting  the  Soviet  challenge:6  (I)  Do  nothing:  (2)  Protest  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  Cuba,  or  to  the  Soviet  Union  directly;  (Diplomatic 
protest  was  used  in  conjunction  with  more  direct,  forceful  action,  to 
legitimize  the  US  position.)  (2)  Make  "surgical”  air  strikes  on  the 
missile  installations:  (4)  Invade  Cuba;  (5)  Im  force  a  maritime  blockade 
of  all  traffic  entering  Cuban  territorial  waters;  or  (6)  Im  force  a 
quarantine  to  stop  only  those  Soviet  ships  delivering  missiles  to  Cuba. 
This  latter  policy  was  chosen  as  the  primary  US  strategy  because  it 
could  be  implemented  immediately,  but  permitted  a  more  controlled 
military  escalation  and  greater  political  flexibility;  placed  the  burden  of 
the  next  step  with  the  Soviets;  was  viewed  as  moral  and  legal;  was  the 
most  credible  response  least  likely  to  escalate  into  nuclear  war'  and 
allowed  time  for  strengthening  US  conventional  forces. 

The  United  States  also  utilized  economic  pressures  to  make  it  more 
difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  others  to  supply  Cuba.  During 
September  l%2,  the  State  Department  sought  to  persuade  Western 
nations  to  reduce  or  terminate  shipment  of  supplies  to  Cuba.  The 
embargo  denied  US  Government  financing  and  cargoes  to  ships  trading 
with  Cuba;  refused  the  use  of  US  port  facilities  to  the  ships  of  any 
nation  carrying  military  supplies  to  the  island;  refused  entry  into  its 
ports  to  any  ship  delivering  nonmilitary  Communist  cargoes  to  Cuba  on 
the  same  continuous  voyage;  and  banned  all  American  ships  and 
American  flag  ships  from  carrying  supplies  of  any  type  to  or  from 
Cuba.  The  embargo  presented  a  serious  challenge  since  most  shipping  to 
Cuba  was  done  in  non-Commumst  flag  ships.  There  is  little  indication 
that  the  embargo  had  any  real  impact  on  subsequent  decisionmaking, 
however. 

Thus,  the  United  States  skillfully  combined  diplomatic  initiatives 
and  military  threats  in  a  strategy  to  force  a  Soviet  retreat  in  an 
unanticipated  crisis.  The  Soviet  Union,  confronted  with  the  American 
response  and  lacking  a  conventional  capability  in  the  area  or  global 
strategic  parity,  was  forced  to  withdraw  or  lace  the  unacceptable  risk  of 
nuclear  war 


MIDDl.F.  L  AST  CRISIS.  D>73 


The  ll>77  Middle  hast  crisis  is  yet  another  example  ol 
misinterpretation  of  adequate,  available  intelligence,  l  ew  US  01  Israeli 
intelligence  analysts  and  decisionmakers  believed  the  Arabs  were  ready 
to  risk  another  war.  Despite  warnings  and  signals  of  approaching 
conflict,  the  United  States  interpreted  these  in  terms  of  preconceived 
notions,  experience,  and  expectations.  The  national  policy  ol  detente 
with  the  USSR  encouraged  skepticism  toward  predictions  of  another 
Arab- Israel  war.  Misperception  of  huropcan  reaction  also  served  to 
embarrass  American  “predictors,”  and  time  was  lost  in  the  resupply  ot 
Israel  because  improvised  routes  had  to  be  developed. 

A  number  of  signals  conflicted  prior  to  the  ll>7T  Middle  hast  War,  as 
prior  to  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  discovery  of  Soviet 
offensive  missiles  in  Cuba,  which,  in  retrospect,  appear  to  be 
unmistakable  warnings  of  aggression.  In  September,  hgyptian  and 
Syrian  reconciliation  with  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  after  nearly  two 
years  of  hostility,  marked  the  initiation  of  a  new  phase  ol  Arab 
rapprochement.  King  Faisal,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  indicate  his 
desire  to  use  oil  as  a  political  weapon  by  freezing  current  production 
levels  unless  the  United  States  showed  a  willingness  to  revise  its  Middle 
hast  policy  and  follow  a  more  even-handed  approach  in  Arab- Israeli 
disputes. 

The  hgyptians  moved  large  quantities  ot  tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  guns,  and  trucks  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  canal  in  late 
September.  These  movements  were  first  viewed  as  a  part  of  predicted 
training  exercises  which  have  been  carded  out  annually  by  the  hgyptian 
Army.  Israeli  forces  were  put  on  alert,  but  there  was  no  general 
mobilization.  A  predicted  Arab  spring  offensive  had  failed  to 
materialize  and  most  Israelis  felt  the  danger  had  passed  for  the  year. 
The  indications  of  attack  this  time  were  clearer,  however.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  signal  was  the  massive  Soviet  airlift  from  Damascus  and  Cairo 
to  return  home  virtually  all  Soviet  military  personnel  from  Syria  and 
hgypt  during  the  few  days  preceding  the  outbreak  ol  hostilities. 

The  primary  impact  of  surprise  in  the  October  War  was  that  the 
Israelis  suffered  a  scries  of  initial  setbacks  which  were  costly  to  reverse 
and  were  forced  to  recognize  that  their  military  security  would  be 
increasingly  difficult  and  costly  to  maintain  in  the  absence  of  an 
acceptable  political  settlement  Secondly,  the  confidence  gained  by  the 
Aiabs  in  these  early  victories  helped  eliminate  some  humiliation 
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remaining  from  the  June  l‘*o7  war  The  assumption  that  the  Arabs 
would  he  branded  as  aggressors  and  condemned  by  world  opinion,  as  a 
result  of  the  surprise  attack,  was  not  realized  to  the  degree  expected  by 
the  Israelis.  Perhaps  this  was  because  much  of  the  world  perceived  the 
Arabs  to  be  attempting  to  regain  their  own  territory  occupied  by  Israel 
since  I  '•(» 7  or  because  of  a  desire  not  lo  be  the  target  of  the  new-iound 
Arab  weapon  of  ’petropolilics.” 

The  primary  US  national  interests  in  the  Middle  hast  at  stake  in  the 
October  ll*7.(  War  were  the  prevention  of  any  single  power  or  coalition 
of  powers  from  gaining  hegemon)  in  the  region  and  the  maintenance  of 
Israel’s  security  and  itnlepen  ce.  The  United  States  felt  that  the 
massive  Soviet  airlift  of  arms  equipment  would  upset  the  tenuous 
balance  achieved  in  the  region  between  the  Arabs  and  Israelis.  A 
resupply  of  Israel  was  therefore  initiated  to  prevent  her  defeat  or  the 
loss  of  suJi  territories  as  would  endanger  her  existence  in  future  wars 
01  at  the  peace  table.  The  stated  Soviet  intention  to  intervene  directly 
in  the  fighting  posed  a  serious  threat  to  US  invests.  President  Nixon, 
as  a  result,  took  both  diplomatic  and  military  action  to  warn  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  consequences  of  intervention. 

The  USSR  has  long  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  Middle  Last  for 
geopolitical,  military,  and  psychological  reasons.  Expanded  influence 
there  has  strengthened  Soviet  credibility  as  a  world  power  and  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  Amciican  policy  of  containment.  Reports  vary 
concerning  Arab  coordination  with  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  the 
attack,  but  the  Soviel  troop  evacuation  and  the  arrival  of  the  Soviet 
sealift  of  new  military  supplies  simultaneously  with  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  support  the  contention  of  foreknowledge  and  approval.  When 
a  direct  confrontation  with  the  United  Stales  became  a  danger, 
however,  the  USSR  recognized  no  serious  threat  to  Arab  territories  or 
any  of  its  legitimate  positions  in  the  Middle  least  existed,  and  chose  to 
accept  UN  mediation  rather  than  pursue  unilateral  enforcement  of  a 
cease-fire  and  risk  US  retaliation. 

President  Nixon  assigned  an  important  role  to  military  as  well  as 
political  power  in  the  resolution  of  the  Middle  hast  conflict  by 
responding  quickly  lo  counter  Soviet  supply  activities  lo  the  Arab 
combatants  and  by  ordering  a  full  worldwide  militaiy  alert  on  October 
25,  l‘)73,  to  demonstrate  US  determination  to  oppose  any  unilatcial 
Russian  intervention.  It  appeared  relatively  certain  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  dclcimincd  lo  pul  troops  in  the  Middle  fast.  Had  the 
Soviets  not  peiceived  this  reaction  as  credible,  the  political  resolution 
achieved  would  have  been  endangered. 
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The  US  public,  in  general,  is  sympathetic  to  Isiuel  and  suppoits  the 
policy  of  detente  with  the  Russians  and  keeping  the  gieat  powers  in 
control  of  the  situation.  During  the  most  serious  horns  ol  theciisis,  the 
improvement  in  US-Soviet  lelations  was  a  majoi  lactoi  in  the  avoidance 
of  a  confrontation  between  the  two  countries.  Mutual  inteiesl  in  the 
pieseivation  of  detente,  at tei  the  United  Stales  displayed  its 
determination  In  a  show  ol  foice.  allowed  a  peacelul  lesolution  by 
political  means.  Summits  and  special  emissary  exchanges  were  utilized 
to  maintain  communication  with  the  Soviets  and  both  sides  of  the 
Arab-lsraeli  confrontation  lluoughout  the  crisis.  Both  the  United  States 
and  the  USSR  modified  their  previous  positions  concerning  Israeli 
withdrawal  by  jointly  sponsoring  the  UN  cease-lne  lesolution. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  Atab  and  Soviet  threats,  the  United  States  chose 
to  match  the  Soviet  resupply  effort  to  the  Aiabs  by  stepping  up 
delivery  of  previously  ordered  supplies  to  Israel  and  authorizing 
additional  aid;  to  put  in  force  military  readiness  prepaiations  to  counter 
possible  Soviet  unilateral  intervention;  and  to  initiate  intense  political 
and  diplomatic  action  on  all  fronts.  These  actions  represented  the  limits 
to  which  the  US  public  and  Congress  would  go  without  a  more  defined 
threat,  but  they  served  to  warn  the  Soviet  Union  of  American 
determination  to  protect  its  interests  in  the  region. 

The  time  for  decisionmaking  in  the  ll>7d  Middle  l  ast  crisis  was 
brief.  The  United  States  had  to  react  quickly  after  the  initiation  ol 
hostilities  to  prevent  the  Soviet  airlift  from  upsetting  the  regional 
balance  of  forces.  In  the  latci  stages  of  the  crisis,  quick  American 
reaction  was  required  to  respond  to  the  threat  of  Soviet  intervention.  It 
was  necessary  to  insure  that  US  intentions  were  well  understood  and  to 
avoid  being  confronted  by  a  Soviet  fail  accompli.  In  the  final  stages  of 
battle,  time  became  more  critical  as  arrangements  for  a  cease-fire 
attempted  to  keep  pace  with  a  fluid  military  environment.  Time  was 
important  to  the  Israelis  also  because  they  felt  that  the  world  clamot 
for  a  cease-fire  would  quickly  become  irresistible,  hot  both  the  Israelis 
and  the  United  Slates,  the  surprise  resulted  in  a  reexamination  of 
intelligence  gathering  and  evaluation  methods.  It  served  to  st lengthen 
the  list  rust  many  US  decisionmakers  have  fell  toward  militaiy 
intelligence  since  I’eail  llarhoi. 

CRISIS  CONSTANTS 

Without  a  sound  undeislanding  of  motivation  and  sliategy  m 
addition  to  capabilities,  even  the  most  accuiate  intelligence  data  on 
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economic  development,  technological  sophistication,  and  military 
arsenals  is  useless.  In  all  three  crises,  analysts  and  policymakers  sread 
both  the  intentions  of  the  adversary  and  his  willingness  to  take  rutts.  A 
comparison  reveals  a  number  of  apparent  constants  which  may  be 
useful  in  fuluie  stiategy  formulation  and  crisis  decisionmaking. 

Lach  nation  pursued  its  own  national  interests  lirsl.  Prior  to  Pearl 
Harbor,  both  the  British  and  the  Dutch  became  disturbed  because 
President  Roosevelt  consistently  refused  to  state  the  conditions  under 
which  the  US  would  entei  the  fight  or  supply  assistance  if  their  Pastern 
possessions  weie  attacked.  At  Singapore,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  unable  to  agree  on  a  common  strategy  in  the  Far  Hast 
because  of  differing  interests. 

The  United  States  reacted  unilaterally  at  first  in  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis  since  vital  security  interests  were  threatened  and  since  the  need 
for  secrecy  and  swift  decisions  for  action  made  it  impossible  to  hold 
prior  consultations  on  a  global  scale.  President  Kennedy  sought  to 
retain  control  of  decisionmaking,  but  realized  that  international 
organizations  and  diplomatic  consultations  could  be  very  helpful  in 
bringing  about  international  understanding  of  the  US  position.  That  is 
why  the  US  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  promptly  explained  in 
detail  to  that  organization  the  nature  ol  the  crisis,  the  US  position,  and 
why  this  country's  actions  were  consistent  with  the  UN  charter,  and, 
why  the  United  States  welcomed  so  strongly  the  support  given  this 
country  by  the  Organization  of  American  States.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Khrushchev  sought  the  opinions  of  his  Warsaw  Pact  allies  before 
deciding  to  install  missiles  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  liven  during  the 
actual  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  displayed  disregard  for  Castro  by  failing 
to  consult  with  him. 

American  allies  in  liurope  generally  viewed  their  primaiy  interest  in 
the  Middle  Hast  as  continued  access  to  Arab  oil:  thus,  not  all  ol  them 
cooperated  with  the  United  Slates.  This  disunity  in  the  West  limited  the 
credibility  of  threats  of  possible  counter-boycotts.  Puropean  nations, 
especially  France,  criticized  the  United  Slates  because  events  in  the 
Middle  l  ast  were  controlled  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
without  consulting  otliei  interested  parties.  Hie  final  cease-fire  was 
aitanged  piimarily  by  the  two  superpower 

•  Fears  of  cticiiclcmeiil  and  containment  influenced  action  and 
reaction  Perceptions  ol  an  Anglo- Amei lean  policy  of  encirclement 
against  Japan  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Ocean  1 1 ec|iieu I ly  appear  in 
otlicial  Japanese  doiinnenls  and  nicmons.  Such  a  lineal,  whether  real 


oi  imagined,  was  ccilain  lo  be  taken  seiiously  by  an  insulai  power  such 
as  Japan. 

President  Kennedy  fell  that  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  encuclc  the 
West  by  subverting  the  world’s  developing  nations.  Cuba,  of  course,  was 
the  piinuuy  Soviet  base  of  subversion  in  Latin  America.  Many 
American  officials  fell  the  Russians  were  simply  reversing  the  old  US 
policy  ot  containment  adopted  by  the  Stale  Department  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  US  policy  of  containment  sought  to  weaken  the  Soviet's 
viability  as  a  world  power  by  preventing  the  expansion  of  Russian 
influence  to  neighboring  states,  Cl  recce,  Turkey,  and  Iran  were  focal 
points  of  US  efforts.  Detente  and  increased  sophistication  and 
capabilities  have  allowed  the  Soviets  lo  “leapfrog”  this  “line  of 
defense"  and  attempt  to  establish  a  power  base  in  the  Middle  Last. 
Psychologically,  militarily,  and  geopolitically.  this  was  a  natural, 
opportunistic  move  which  led  to  their  support  for  Arab  demands 
against  Israel.  Influence  in  that  tegion  may  also  be  viewed  as  part  of  a 
Soviet  plan  to  encircle  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

•  Previous  false  alarms,  alerts,  and  a  numbness  from  facing  repeated 
international  crises  served  to  dull  reaction  before  agressivc  action  was 
taken,  lit  the  weeks  prior  to  the  Japanese  attack  on  Peail  Harbor. 
Admiral  Kinnncl  and  Ins  forces  m  Hawaii  investigated  seveial  false 
reports  of  Japanese  submarines  in  the  vicinity  of  Pearl  Harbor  They 
doubted  chances  of  a  Japanese  attack  and  viewed  such  alarms  as  serious 
irritants  to  their  normal  duties. 

Likewise.  Cuban  refugees  had  been  reporting  Russian  missiles  in 
Cuba  lot  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the  fiisl  official  sightings. 
Slated  goals  of  Cuban  refugee  groups  and  lessons  learned  from  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  invasion  made  American  analysts  particularly  skeptical. 

The  Isiaelis  had  received  various  signals  forecasting  an  imminent 
Arab  attack  lot  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  October  Wat.  I  veiy 
time  such  a  signal  was  received,  the  government  had  to  make  a  decision 
on  mobilization,  which  in  Israel  means  disruption  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  tense  situation  in  general  made  all  predicted  attacks  suspect 

•  The  role  played  by  deception  was  always  significant.  Piioi  to  Peail 
llarboi,  the  Japanese  gave  shoie  leave  to  a  number  of  Japanese  sailois. 
issued  false  wai  plans  to  Japanese  commandeis.  lemfoiced  the  noiihetn 
boidei  of  Mancliuna.  engaged  in  false  radio  communications  and 
negotiation,  and  utilized  other  methods  of  deception  to  hide  then  line 
intentions.  I  hey  expected  these  tactics  to  contuse  US  uilelheence 
analysts 
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In  Cuba,  the  Soviets  used  nees,  tarpaulins,  camouflage  nets,  paint, 
and  mud  to  altei  the  missiles'  natural  shape.  Cubans  were  kept  from  the 
docks  while  unloading  was  taking  place  and  all  movements  occuried  at 
night.  As  late  as  September  the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  msisl  th  "t 
there  was  no  teal  need  loi  offensive  bases  in  Cuba  since  her  nuclear 
arsenal  possessed  sufficient  forces  to  destroy  any  foe.  The  Russians 
expected  that  the  publicized  defensive  buildup  would  serve  to  shroud 
the  introduction  of  stiatcgic  weapons  into  the  Caribbean. 

The  Igyptians  used  -.and  eoloied  netting  to  hide  their  equipment 
from  Isiaeli  aire raft  and  observation  posts  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sue/ 
Canal  in  an  attempt  at  secrecy.  Poor  to  the  outbreak  ol  lighting. 
President  Sadat  ol  Pgypt  seemed  to  have  embarked  upon  a  new 
campaign  ol  mndcintinn:  Soviet  advisers  weie  expelled,  the 
l.gypItanT  thy  an  unification  proposal  was  abandoned,  and  new- 
diplomatic  initiatives  were  begun  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  A 
major  policy  speech  by  Sadat  suggested  moderation  toward  the  United 
Slates,  and  a  US  fit m.  the  Bechtel  Corporation,  was  awarded  the 
concession  to  build  the  new  "Sue/  to  the  Medilerianean”  oil  pipeline. 
Significant  indications  had  been  received  by  Secretary  of  State 
Kissingei  that  the  Arabs  were  ready  to  negotiate.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  Bechtel  Corporation's  relationship  to  the  project  was  latei 
changed  to  that  of  management  foi  a  fixed  lee.  under  Bechtel 
supervision,  an  Italian  consul  in. m  was  awarded  the  contract  in  early 
074 

•  Unexpected  lechno'ogical.  tactical,  .mil  logistical  capabilities 
facilitated  surprise  At  Pearl  Harbor  t!v  United  Stales  failed  to  realize 
that  the  Japanese  had  been  atrle  to  put  lins  on  their  torpedoes,  thus 
making  attack  m  shallow  harbors  feasible,  and  that  the  radius  of  the 
Japanese  /cto  lighter  plane  had  been  extended  to  500  miles.  Japanese 
pilot  naming,  radai.  and  aircraft  carrier  capacity  were  also 
underestimated  The  greatest  military  surprise  the  United  Stales 
encounleied  in  Cuba  was  the  unexpected  Soviet  capability  to  build 
missile  sites  at  such  a  rapid  pace 

I  he  etlective  Igyptian  use  of  the  suilaee-lo-au  missiles  as  a 
substitute  loi  an  covet  was  a  suipnse  ol  comparable  significance.  The 
United  Stales  and  Israel  were  impressed  with  Arab  firepower  and  their 
seemingly  unlimited  ammunition  and  anti-tank  missiles  supply. 
I  gyptian  |. miming,  electronic  countermeasures,  and  then  nighttime 
and  commando  skills  weie  also  unexpected.  Sin  puses  in  morale,  degree 
ol  looidmalion.  ladies,  and  toughness  enabled  A i ah  I Dices  to  make 
flicii  inilial  gams 


•  The  presence  ot  oil,  embargoes,  anil  economic  piessuie  is 
important  in  all  three  crises.  The  Japanese  strike  at  Pearl  llaiboi  was 
directly  influenced  by  increasingly  stringent  American  embargoes  of 
petroleum  products,  scrap  iron,  and  othei  lesouiccs  vital  to  Japan's 
economic  growth.  With  these  vita!  supplies  halted,  Japan  was  forced  to 
look  southward.  Pressures  in  Japan  mounted  for  war  since  time  was  on 
the  side  of  the  United  States.  Although  US-British-Dutch  boycotts  of 
Japanese  goods  and  embargoes  on  vital  resources  were  aimed  at  forcing 
a  change  in  Japanese  policies,  they  had  the  effect  of  challenging  Japan 
to  regain  her  honor  and  economic  self-sufficiency  in  whatever  manner 
necessary. 

It  may  be  argued  that  US  use  of  a  comparable  boycott  aimed  at 
Cuba  prior  to  the  crisis  had  a  similar  effect.  It  served  to  evoke  a 
challenge  to  Fidel  Castro  and  to  insure  that  lie  would  be  forced  to 
accept  total  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  is  in  a  distinctly  different  position  in  the  Middle 
Fast.  This  time  “petropolitics"  was  used  by  the  Arab  nations  against 
the  West.  The  United  States  miscalculated  the  Arabs  ability  and 
determination  to  carry  out  their  threats.  The  US  reaction  indicates  that 
this  embargo  was  also  viewed  as  a  challenge.  It  had  no  real  military 
significance,  and,  by  itself,  affected  no  significant  political  or  economic 
readjustments. 

•  Perhaps  the  most  important  constant  is  the  role  played  by 
“behavioral  surprise"  or  “apparent  behavioral  surprise"  in  each  of  these 
three  situations.  Research  in  decisionmaking  theory  and  crisis 
diplomacy  during  recent  years  has  made  great  strides  toward  analyzing 
strategic  surprise.  Ole  R.  Ilolsti  developed  the  following  hypothesis 
from  his  study  ol  Dulles:  "Individuals  tend  to  assimilate  new 
perceptions  into  a  body  of  familiar  ones  and  to  interpret  what  is  seen  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  clash  with  previous  expectations."7 
Klaus  Knorr  has  developed  a  similar  theme  in  his  concepts  of  “technical 
surprise  and  "behavioral  surprise."  “Technical  surprise”  is  defined  as 

one  not  incompatible  with  the  prevalent  set  of  expectations.  It  occurs 
because  the  opponent  was  successful  in  concealing  a  parliculai 
capability."  “Behavioral  surprise,"  on  the  other  hand,  “occurs  when  the 
opponent  s  behavior  is  incompatible,  or  seems  to  be  incompatible,  with 
om  set  ot  expectations.’  “Behavioral  suiprise"  occurs  when  the 
opponent  acts  highly  ii rationally  or  with  unexpected  irrationality: 
when  intelligence  is  based  more  on  stereotypes  than  objective 
pei cept ions;  and.  when  an  opponent’s  behavioi  is  altcicd  due  lo 


leadership  or  other  important  changes,  and  onr  expectations,  though 
previously  correct,  do  not  recogni/e  the  shift. s  Another  condition 
which  might  also  be  added  to  Knorr's  definition  is  a  case  in  which  an 
opponent  acts  with  unexpected  rationality. 

The  strategic  surprises  encountered  at  Pearl  Harbor,  in  Cuba,  and  in 
the  Middle  hast  may  be  interpreted  either  in  terms  of  “behavioral 
surprise"  or  “apparent  behavioral  surprise."  a  case  in  which  one  party 
adopts  a  course  of  action  which  seems  to  conflict  with  our  set  of 
expectations  but  actually  does  not.  The  US  War  Council  concluded  on 
November  _5  that  “the  Japanese  attack  would  fall  on  Siam,  Malaya  or 
’he  Dutch  Hast  Indies  rather  than  the  Philippines. American 
policymakers  felt  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  really  more  of  a  deterrent  than 
a  target  and  that  Japan  would  attack  the  British  first.  Hvidenee  to  the 
contrary  given  by  an  Army  intelligence  report  in  the  fall  of  1 1)4 1  was 
dismissed  by  policymakers.  Such  a  bold  move  by  the  Japanese  was 
regarded  as  too  tadical  a  departure  from  normal  behavior  to  be  taken 
seriously. 

Installation  of  offensive  missiles  in  Cuba  by  the  Soviet  Union  was 
likewise  considered  irrational  and  improbable.  The  Stennis  Report  on 
the  crisis  attributed  the  failure  to  predict  Soviet  moves  to  certain 
“preconceptions"  of  the  intelligence  community.  A  “substantial  error" 
was  noted  in  "the  predisposition  of  the  intelligence  community  to  the 
philosophical  conviction  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  Soviet 
policy  to  introduce  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba.”10  President  Kennedy 
expected  the  Soviet  Union  to  attempt  subversion  rather  than  direct 
confrontation. 

The  role  of  behavioral  surprise  is  also  important  in  the  I ‘>73  Middle 
Hast  crisis.  Terrorist  attacks  and  sabotage  were  expected,  but  the  Arabs 
were  badly  defeated  in  June  l%7  and  most  US  “experts"  were 
convinced  that  no  new  full-scale  attack  would  be  launched  in  the  near 
future.  Stereotypes  against  the  Arabs  also  led  to  mistaken  conclusions 
about  Arab  fighting  ability  and  Soviet  willingness  to  aid  them.  Four 
categories  of  behavioral  surprise  emerge  from  the  crisis: 

•  The  individual  Arab  soldier  war  widely  believed  to  be  the  weak 
link  in  the  military  oigani/ation. 

•  Politically.  US  and  Israeli  planners  perceived  Arab  weaknesses  as 
a  result  ol  then  pieviotis  inabilities  to  coordinate  among  themselves. 

•  Although  tank  accurate  inlormation  was  available  on  Arab 
equipment,  the  United  States  and  Israel  weie  suipused  at  the  Arabs' 
ability  to  use  it 


•  Linaily.  we  believed  in  Isiaeli  superiority  and  leit  the  Aiabsalso 
tecogni/ed  i!  and  would  defer  any  future  adventures  until  in  a  sti enter 
military  position. 

LLSSONS  LLARNLD 

The  following  conclusions  appeal  valid,  hut  should  he  repeatedly 
tested  against  the  environment,  events,  and  outcomes  of  othei  pas:  and 
future  crises.  Although  most  of  these  propositions  are  not  new.  they 
have  been  revalidated  by  the  conduct  and  outcome  of  the  October 
I W  Middle  Last  War. 

Political  lessons. 

•  The  advantage  falls  to  the  actor  initiating  the  surprise  aggression  in 
diplomacy  as  well  as  in  t  .  'tary  strategy.  The  timing  of  initial  use  of 
force  is  primary. 

•  No  “ultimate"  intelligence  resource  is  useful  without  sound 
political  and  behavioral  analysis. 

•  In  times  of  crisis,  intra-alliance  communication  is  subordinated  to 
the  national  interest.  The  cost  is  high  in  terms  of  alliance  unity,  trust, 
and  effectiveness. 

•  Direct  and  constant  communication  between  national  leaders 
during  times  of  crisis  reduces  the  potential  for  war.  Despite  secret 
Japanese  pressure  for  a  Konoye-Rooscvelt  meeting,  the  President 
followed  the  advice  of  Secret. me  Hull  anti  Ambassador  drew  and 
avoided  such  an  encounter  or  tne  basis  that  it  would  only  serve  to 
further  complicate  the  foreign  policy  situation  and.  if  unsuccessful, 
would  further  the  interests  of  Japanese  militarists  who  were  arguing 
that  diplomacy's  failure  was  inevitable.  The  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  due  to 
improved  communication,  was  marked  by  a  new  form  of  high-level, 
person-to-person  diplomacy.  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  discussed  the  crisis  and  proposed  solutions  in  direc* 
exchanges.  At  one  point  in  the  crisis,  events  were  occurring  at  such  a 
fast  pace  that  diplomacy  was  conducted  via  ordinary  shortwave  radio  in 
order  to  speed  the  exchanges.  During  the  1  ‘>73  Middle  Last  Crisis. 
Secretary  Kissinger  and  Assistant  Secretary  Sisco  went  from  capital  to 
capital,  first  to  Moscow  and  then  throughout  the  Middle  Last. 

•  Ad  hoc  foicign  policy  decisionmaking  is  common  dining  periods 
of  crisis  In  such  situations,  the  powet  of  the  President  generally 
predominates  over  Congress.  hoimatiun  of  key  groups  and 
consolidation  of  decisionmaking  in  the  hands  of  a  few  aie  iei|uiied  to 
avoid  bureaucratic  formalities. 


•  Reputa'ion  anil  experience  of  decisionmakers  and  government 
officials  can  he  determining  factors  in  (lie  conduct  of  crisis  diplomacy. 

1‘suiii  >h  igicai  lessons. 

•  Potential  adversaries  must  be  made  aware  of  US  bureaucratic  and 
public  wil1  and  detcimmalion  through  the  maintenance  of  a  flexible 
military  lone  and  the  education  of  an  informed,  aware,  and  vocal 
citizenry.  Diplomatic  bluffs,  official  secrecy,  and  public  silence  invite 
strategic  challenge. 

•  It  is  not  often  easy  to  discern  the  reasons  for  strategic  sm prise.  We 
must  therefore  learn  to  live  with  unceitainty  since  crises  seldom 
develop  as  predicted. 

•  Facts  tend  to  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  preconceived  ideas  and 
impressions. 

•  A  tendency  exists  to  overestimate  the  degiee  of  actual  common 
interest  among  nations. 

•  Past  sue  esses  may  lead  to  overconfidence  which  will  cause  a 
strong  reaction  when  those  earlier  victories  are  not  repeated  or 
sustained  and  their  achievements  aie  threatened. 

Military  lessons. 

•  A  counterproductive  tendency  toward  overspeciali/ation  among 
intelligence  analysts  exists.  This  is  particularly  true  of  civilian  analysts 
who  have  dealt  exclusively  with  one  country  or  region  for  many  years 
and  find  it  difficult  to  pied ict  unusual  or  changing  behavior  which  does 
not  fit  traditional  patterns. 

•  Long-range  planning  is  greatly  needed.  Such  planning  allows 
decisionmakeis  to  perceive  more  options  and  grants  more  time  for 
choice  and  commitment  If  the  choice  proves  wiong.  mistakes  can  be 
rectified  more  easily. 

•  Military  operations  and  strategy  should  be  stiuctured  to  provide 
opportunities  Idi  graduated  options  clearly  identifiable  to  an  opponent. 
Actions  should  be  avoided  which  might  be  incorrectly  intcrpicted  as  a 
precursor  to  large-scale  wailare  Restiamt  and  limited  use  of  foicc, 
requisites  ol  a  measured  response,  should  be  valued 

•  Military  stialcgy  should  be  coordinated  and  coupled  with 

complementary  political  and  economic  strategies  m  an  overall  plan  to 
achieve  a  limitation  ol  crisis  escalation.  Military  actions  should  ideally 
demonstrate  US  resolution  to  achieve  whatever  specific  objective  the 
President  has  i  liosen  II  these  actions  aie  ambiguous,  the  adversary  may 
loinliide  that  I  lie  I  lilted  Stales  is  seeking  obicclives  gieatei  than  (hose 
stated  oi  that  d.  .wlluigiiess  to  accept  less  than  demanded 

If. 
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•  The  requirement  for  quick  action  lo  meet  sudden  dangei  is 
necessary  to  gain  time,  develop  options,  and  ictam  the  tlexibility  to 
utilize  01  cope  with  further  pressures. 

•  1'he  necessity  oh  maintaining  I'm  waul  deployed  loices  and  stiategie 
mohilitv  remains  essential  to  the  pioleetion  and  pn  lection  ol  mihtaiy 
powei . 

•  On-the-giound  intelligence  cannot  he  replaced  totally  by  either 
aenal  01  electronic  suiveillance. 

I:a  month  lessons. 

•  l  conomic  embargoes,  though  of  increasing  impoitanee.  ate  seldom 
successful  and  frequently  counterproductive. 

•  The  importance  ol  economic  interdependence  is  demonstrated 
during  periods  of  political  and  military  ciisis. 

One  conclusion  which  may  seem  obvious  should  not  he  made  that 
Soviet  pressure  should  be  countered  wherever  it  is  met  by  approaching 
the  brink  of  war  and  daring  the  Soviets  to  make  a  move  In  Cuba,  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  m  the  Middle  l  ast,  the  I’nitcd  States  held  certain 
advantages.  This  will  undoubtedly  not  be  true  in  all  tut  me  ciises.  and 
the  decision  concerning  the  most  appropriate  action  should  be  based 
upon  each  peculiar  situation  and  the  relative  meiits  of  the  alternatives 
as  they  exist  at  the  time 


FRI  NDS 

Certain  discernible  international  trends  seem  to  emerge  Irom  an 
examination  of  these  crises.  These  trends  are  both  positive  and 
negative: 

•  The  analy  sis  ol  these  crises  points  to  an  increasingly  important  role 
lor  international  diplomacy  in  future  ciises.  The  new  emphasis  on 
skilled  stateeiaft  has  been  prccipita  d  by  greater  high  level,  personal 
diplomacy  ,  the  advent  ol  the  “hot  line"  and  other  improve.!  methods 
of  communication,  and  the  extraordinary  and  improvised  techniques  ol 
diplomacy  exercised  by  Henry  Kissingei. 

•  The  gieal  powei s  continue  lo  show  increasing  responsibility  in 
crisis  handling 

•  Continuing  distiusl  of  militaiv  intelligence  by  political 
decisionmakers  appeals  to  exist  despite  mcieasing  dependence  on 
intelligence  estimates  in  selecting  ami  implementing  loieign  policv 

•  I  lie  slicnglh  of  the  cinienl  Soviet  -Ameiican  detente  appeals  lo  In¬ 
capable  ol  wealhenng  senous  ciises  IJo'h  I  he  I  billed  Stales  and  I  he 
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USSR  seem  to  be  learning  that  they  have  more  to  gain  by  cooperation 
than  by  confrontation  when  opportunism  appears  tlangeious.  It  is  cleat, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  act  like  a  woiltl  power  with 
strategic  parity. 

•  Economic  diplomacy,  boycotts,  and  embargoes  aie  becoming 
increasingly  accepted  too'  risis  management,"  despite  past  failures 

of  hese  techniques  and  «.  endency  to  evoke  a  reaction  opposite 
from  that  intended. 

R  l;  COMM  IN  DA  T  IONS 

Strategic  surpiise,  as  experienced  in  Pearl  Harbor,  Cuba,  and  the 
Middle  hast,  will  undoubtedly  occui  in  the  future.  Analysis  must  be 
able  to  assemble  seemingly  irrelevant  fragments  of  intelligence  within  a 
viable  conceptual  fiamework  and  act  decisively  to  avoid  escalation  or  to 
counter  certain  attack.  Whether  future  threats  involve  nuclear 
destruction,  limited  conventional  war,  or  merely  conlrontation  and 

bluff,  certain  actions  will  be  required. 

There  is  a  need  to  acquire  greater  diversity  of  viewpoints  in  the 
intelligence  community  and  to  encourage  intellectual  debate  with 
nongovernmental  scholars  and  specialists.  Pacts  which  seem  to 
contradict  "official  intelligence  policy"  or  "higher  documents"  should 
not  automatically  be  dismissed  or  suppressed.  The  greatest  danger  to 
the  effectiveness  and  utility  of  military  planning  documents  is  their 
tendency  to  mbreed.  Related  to  this  is  the  necessity  of  developing 
broader  frames  of  refeience,  perhaps  conflicting,  in  which  to  assemble, 
reassemble,  and  discard  individual,  unrelated  bits  of  intelligence  and  in 
which  to  challenge  the  conventional  wisdom. 

While  experience  and  some  degiee  of  specialization  is  essential, 
ovcrspcciali/ation  in  strategic  intelligence  should  be  avoided  to  reduce 
the  tendency  foi  “behavioral  surprise."  An  analyst  who  has  seen  the 
Soviet  Union  01  China  consistently  act  a  paiticular  way  will  find  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  peiceive  the  unexpected.  frequent  duly 
,, nations  and  diveisilied  naming  should  therefore  be  encouraged, 
particularly  lot  civilian  Department  of  Defense  personnel  who  may  not 
have  the  enforced  mobility  of  then  military  counterparts. 

Inlonnalion  received  limit  high-level  overflights  has  been  extiemcly 
valuable  in  collecting  Irani  imhtaiy  intelligence.  Although  this 
inhumation  is  basically  valid  and  complete,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to 
analyze  It  does  mil  always  adequately  minim  decisionmakers  ol  enemy 

IK 


sti:iicjzy .  perceptions,  and  intentions.  Such  data  can  best  ho  collected 
by  tiaditional.  covert  inethods.  Data  collected  in  this  mannei  is 
pa» t ictilat l>  lelevanl  to  probable  future  cases  which  will  involve 
pmxies;  which  will  be  played  out  in  precise,  defined  limits:  and  which 
will,  dining  the  period  ol  detente,  involve  peisonah/ed.  high-level 
diplomacy  lathei  than  unlimited  militate  conflict.  Dependence  on 
secondary  souices  and  the  information  piovided  In  the  agencies  ol 
Itiendlv  governments  may  be  usciul.  but  pioblems  ol  suspicion, 
context,  bias,  and  special  inteiest  make  analysts  difficult.  In  such  an 
enviiomnenl,  additional  emphasis  should  be  given  to  more  tiaditional 
intelligence  gathering  techniques. 

Interdependence  and  the  incieasing  impoitance  ol  embargoes  in 
diplomacy  dictate  that  ma|or  analyses  be  made  to  deteimme  US 
dependency  on  foreign  sources  of  vital  law  mateiials  and  the  potential 
lot  conflict,  shot  (ages,  and  blackmail.  A  commitment  to  develop 
substitutes  for  those  cndangcicd  products  or  to  develop  the  capability 
for  synthetic  manufnctme  to  satisfy  Inline  military  and  civilian 
requirements  should  follow.  Ibis  was  done  with  rtibbet  altei  the 
Japanese  aggression,  and  important  new  fuel  substitutes  will 
undoubtedly  result  from  the  latest  Middle  l-.asl  crisis.  Anticipation  of 
future  needs  and  a  major  research  and  development  piogram  could  give 
the  United  Stales  a  significant  strategic  advantage  in  future  crises  as 
well  as  perform  a  major  scientific  and  economic  service  for  the  nation 
and  the  world. 

Interdepartmental  politico-mil.'ary  gaming  should  be  expanded  and 
should  involve  important  officials  as  well  as  their  staffs.  This  would 
serve  to  increase  training  for  leaders  at  the  highest  levels  of  government 
in  the  delicate  art  ot  crisis  management  and  would  pethaps  increase  the 
recognition  of  signals  and  help  head  off  future  crises. 

finally,  since  misperception  of  US  will  is  often  a  result  of  a  lack  of 
Public  awareness,  incteascd  attention  should  be  given  to  avoiding 
linnet essaty  classification  and  official  secrecy.  Some  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  atea.  but  many  official  military  documents  ate  still 
loutinely  overclassified. 


SUMMARY 

Peml  llarboi.  Cuba,  and  the  l‘»7T  Middle  fast  Wat  were  thiee  veiv 
dillerenl  types  ol  ettses.  vet  in  theii  diversity  ceitam  commonalities 
.mil  lessons  emeigc  which  can  contnhutv  to  tmpioved  slialeeu 


planning.  In  all  ihiec  of  the  crisis  periods,  the  actors  responded  on  the 
basts  of  their  own  national  interests.  f.acli  crisis  was  preceded  by 
numerous  indicators  which  were  incorrectly  analyzed  because  ot 
preconceived  notions,  stereotypes,  and  personal  biases.  Lxtraordinary 
and  sometimes  improvised  methods  ol  international  diplomacy  and 
communication  were  utilized  in  the  search  lot  solutions.  Although  tears 
ol  encirclement  and  containment  inllueneed  action  and  reaction,  the 
importance  of  formal  alliances  was  minor.  The  numbness  which 
analysts  felt  in  each  crisis  due  to  previous  false  alarms  was  exacerbated 
by  enemy  deception,  restrictions  on  access  to  raw  data,  secrecy  in 
decisionmaking,  an  abundance  of  irrelevant  data,  simple  bad  luck, 
delays,  and  technological  and  logistical  surprises. 

[•'lom  these  common  elements  certain  lessons  emerge.  The 
importance  of  surprise,  a  credible  deterrent,  direct  and  constant 
communication  among  leaders,  flexibility,  deception,  timing,  and  ihe 
maintenance  of  strategic  mobility  has  been  revalidated.  While  the 
importance  attributed  to  alliance'  and  their  operation  during  crises  has 
been  shown  to  be  exaggerated,  it  appears  that  the  importance 
attributed  to  on  the-ground  intelligence  may  have  been  unwisely 
minimized.  No  ultimate  intelligence  source  is  useful  without  sound 
political  and  behavioral  analysis,  liven  then,  we  must  accept  that  crises 
do  not  often  develop  as  expected.  This  does  not  deny  the  proven  need 
for  long-range  planning  which  allows  the  perception  of  more  options 
and  the  time  for  more  choice  and  commitment. 

US  national  and  popular  will  must  b"  clearly  demonstrated  to  ensure 
that  American  intentions  arc  clearly  understood  by  all  potential 
adversaries.  This  objective  can  only  be  achieved  by  a  strong  military 
capability  supported  by  an  aware  citizenry,  future  crises  similar  to 
Pearl  Harbor,  Cuba,  and  the  Middle  l  ast  may  be  averted  by  such  a 
demonstration  of  will,  f  requent  rotations  of  duty  should  be  required  to 
avoid  overs  penalization  in  strategic  intelligence  and  improvisation 
should  be  encouraged  in  diplomacy  and  strategy  formulation.  A  greater 
diversity  ol  viewpoints  should  be  encouraged  and  intellectual  debate 
with  nongovernmental  scholars  and  specialists  should  be  sought  to 
challenge  Ihe  conventional  wisdom  and  limit  inbreeding  among 
intelligence  documents.  Also,  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
development  ol  impioved  airlift  and  lioop  mobility  capabilities  and  to 
Ihe  mine  iiadilional  intelligence  gathenng  activities,  f  inally,  because  ol 
Ihe  incieasiug  mtcidcpendence  ol  economies  .  nd  use  ol  embargoes,  a 
ihomui'li  analysis  should  Ire  made  ol  the  sou  ices  ol  vital  raw  materials 
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and  the  potential  lor  conflict  and  blackmail.  A  major  R&D  effort 
should  then  be  undertaken  to  develop  substitutes  and  synthetics. 

Trends  indicate  that  while  interdependence,  detente,  sophistication 
in  crisis  handling,  and  international  political  diplomacy  are  becoming 
more  important,  so  are  economic  boycotts  and  embargoes  and  an 
increased  dependence  on  intelligence  estimates  in  selecting  and 
implementing  foreign  policy.  In  this  environment,  bettei  strategic 
planning  is  more  critical  than  ever  before. 
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